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Baseball great Mickey Mantle pictured in the Dugout Lounge at the Holiday Inn which he operated in Joplin, 
Missouri. Postcard printed by the Curt Teich Company. Curt Teich Archives 2DK33. 1962. 











GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history 
and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest 
known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives is a section of the Museum, devoted to the preserva¬ 
tion and interpretation of the postcard format of visual infor¬ 
mation and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives in¬ 
cludes photographs and postcards of subjects related to 
North American twentieth century culture. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (708) 526-7878 
Fax (708) 526-0024 

(708) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 


Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday 

Archives Research is by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Archives offers a separate 
membership (see below). 

Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 

4:30 p.m. Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning 
hours are reserved for school tours. The perma¬ 
nent exhibit of the Curt Teich Archives 
"America in a Postcard Mirror" is on view dur¬ 
ing gallery hours. 

Research Monday - Friday by appointment only. 

Library 

Admission $2.00 for adults, $1.00 for students. Monday is a 
free day for all visitors. Admission is always free 
for Curt Teich Archives and Lake County 
Museum Association members. 



BOSWORTH BAG CO 8 1919 BASE BALL TEAM. 


Postcard of the Bosworth Bag Company's 1919 baseball team in Memphis, TN. Curt Teich Archives C54583. 

JOIN US - 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making 
its resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Archives will help pro¬ 
vide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the ongoing 
effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitoring, con¬ 
servation procedures and materials, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publica¬ 
tions, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake County Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that 
tell the history of twentieth century North America. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 20.00 

Family 

$ 25.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 30.00 

Contributing 

$ 50.00 

Sustaining 

$ 150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$ 500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount 
on book and postcard reproduction sales. 



THE ZERO HOUR— Manager leo Murphy briefs fhe Belles on their “target for tonight/' as they pr epare to go over the top and info 
action, left to right: Eleonor Dapkus, Mnrnie Danhauser, Clara Schitlace, Doris Barr, Edythe Perlick, Anno May Hutchison, Janet Jacobs, 
Sophie Kurys, Jane Jacobs, Betty Emry, Irene Hickson, Maddy English and Joanne Winter 



Manager Leo Murphy talks strategy with the Racine Belles before the game. Anna May "Hutch" Hutchison is the sixth player from the left. She was the Belles'star catcher and 
pitcher for seven years beginning in 1944. Photo from the Racine Belles' 1946 Year Book. 


BRINGING HER STORY HOME: women and baseball 


By Mila Gomez, Graduate Intern 


In April 1995, the Teich Archives opened a 
temporary exhibit titled, Teich Me Out to 
the Ballgame: American Baseball Images 
from t h e C u rt Teich Postca rd Arc h ives/' A 
series of baseball lectures were held over 
the summer in conjunction with the ex¬ 
hibit. Barbara Gregorich, author of 
Women at Play: The Story of Women in 
Baseball, spoke in June and signed copies 
of her book. Joyce Westerman and Anna 
May Hutchison, players in the women's 
league during the mid- 1940s, both attend¬ 
ed the lecture, and also brought along 
uniforms and baseballs from their profes¬ 
sional days. Mila Gomez, Graduate Intern 
at the Museum, interviewed Westerman 
and Hutchison, and the following is an ac¬ 
count of some of their experiences in the 
All-American Girl's Baseball League. 


The story of women's participation in 
baseball is one of redefining roles, except¬ 
ional athletes, and long-lasting friend¬ 
ships. Experiences of travel, laughter, 
winning, and losing have been translated 
into inspiring stories. Women such as 
joyce (Hill) Westerman and Anna May 
Hutchison — former players in the first 
professional women's baseball league, the 
All-American Girl's Baseball League 
(AAGBL) — exemplify the great friendships 
and memories experienced by many 
women baseball players. 


Joyce Westerman, once known as 
"Speedy" by her teammates, played 
catcher, first base, and outfield in the 
AAGBL between 1945 and 1952. She 
played for the Grand Rapids Chicks, the 
South Bend Blue Sox, the Peoria Red¬ 
wings and the Racine Belles. Anna May 
Hutchison, still called by her nickname 
"Hutch," was the Racine Belles' star cat¬ 
cher and pitcher for seven years begin¬ 
ning in 1944. Both women currently 
reside in Kenosha, Wisconsin. 



Cover of the Racine Belles' 1946 Year Book. Year¬ 
book courtesy of Joyce (Hill) Westerman. 


In the 1890s, well before the formation 
of the AAGBL, women played in 
bloomer leagues, so-called because of 
the distinctive bloomers the women 
wore. "Bloomer girls" played with a 
hardball, and their leagues were 
popular into the 1920s. 1 In the 1930s this 
gave way to the game of softball, and 
women's baseball began to lose 
popularity. 2 

This all changed in 1943, when Philip K. 
Wrigley started the All-American Girl's 
Baseball League. This professional 
league was developed to entertain fans 
during World War II when many male 
major league players were off to war. The 
original games were played with a soft- 
ball; although, unlike typical softball 
games, stealing was permitted. 3 The 
speed, sounds, and excitement of hard¬ 
ball, however, were more appealing to 
fans and players alike. Thus, as the 
League grew in popularity, the ball size 
shrunk until it was that ot a regulation 
hardball. Westerman remembers this 
evolution. "We had talented girls, and I 
think they wanted to make the game 
more interesting.. .They started pitching 
overhand... It just kept growing until we 
went completely to hardball in 1953." 

Small midwestern towns were the 
homes of most of the AAGBL teams; 3 









Team picture for the 1945 Grand Rapids Chicks. )oyce (Hill) Westerman is the first woman on the right in the back row. Westerman, once known as "Speedy," played catcher, 
first base, and outfield in the All-American Girl's Baseball League. Photo from the Racine Belles' 1946 Year Book. 


however, the League's talented players 
came from all over the United States, 
Canada, and Cuba. League hopefuls had 
to first make strenuous and competitive 
tryouts before becoming part of the 
AAGBL. In 1944, Hutchison travelled 
from her home in Louisville, Kentucky, 
to Peru, Illinois, to tryout for the AAGBL. 

Westerman grew up on a farm near 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and remembers 
thinking that the women who played for 
the Kenosha team — the Comets — were 
remarkable athletes. Westerman also 
took note of the team's mini-skirted 
uniforms, which she deemed "terrible," 
and thought, "Well, I guess I could put 
up with that uniform, if I could play in 
that league." The next year Westerman 
tried out at Chicago's Wrigley Field and 
made the AAGBL. 

Once these talented women made the 
League, they enjoyed excellent benefits 
including travel throughout the 
Midwest and spring training in exotic 
locales such as Cuba. "When we [Racine 
Bells] had spring training in Cuba, we 
drew more [fans] than the Yankees who 
were also there for spring training," said 
Hutchison. "We were even supposed to 
go and visit the president of Cuba, and 
then.. .therewasthebig coup over 
there.. .They shot up the palace, so we 
never did get to meet the president." 

Besides travel, the women remember 
many other benefits of playing for the 
AAGBL. An average salary of $45 to $75 
per week was extremely competitive 
when compared with tne salaries 
women made for traditional female oc¬ 
cupations. 4 In fact, women of the League 
made more money than males playing 
on minor league teams. Westerman 
recalled an incident when some minor 
league players gave the Belles a hard 
4 time for being female ball players. Their 


manager Leo "Pop" Murphy told the 
men, "Well, if you made as much money 
as these girls, then maybe you'd have 
something to talk about!" 

Women of the AAGBL enjoyed great 
support from the fans and were 
respected as accomplished athletes as 
well as humanitarians. They played 
baseball with men's rules; the only dif¬ 
ference being a shorter pitching 
distance. Additionally, benefit games for 
the troops, the selling of war bonds, and 
visits to hospitals, as well as articles in 
national publications such as Life ex¬ 
tended the AAGBL's popularity beyond 
the Midwest's boundaries. 

Playing for the AAGBL did have its 
obstacles. In addition to the demands of 
the sport itself, the players' busy 
schedules presented both physical and 
mental challenges. An average of 110 to 
126 games were played from May 
through September. Teams played a 
game every day of the week with double 
headers on Sundays, and Saturdays 
"off" were scarce, due to the scheduling 
of make-up rain-day games. Also, the 
constant bus and train rides did not in¬ 
clude children, husbands, or friends, 
and players could not ride separately 
from the team. This made life on the 
road difficult, especially for women who 
had families. Westerman, who played in 
the League du ring the first two years of 
her marriage, felt the affects of this: "I 
wanted to ride with Ray [Westerman] to 
the next town, and they wouldn't let me 
do that." However, the players' dedica¬ 
tion enabled them to live with these par¬ 
ticular AAGBL rules. 

Despite tough games and rigorous 
schedules, the women in the AAGBL 
were expected by Wrigley to maintain 
their femininity. Wrigley imposed his 
belief that sport was a mascu I ine oc¬ 


cupation, and these talented women 
athletes had to counterbalance their 
participation in a masculine activity by 
intensifying the conduct that society 
considered feminine. 5 Charm school 
teacher, Helena Rubenstein, gave 
lessons to H utchison's team i n 1944. The 
players could not wear slacks in public, 
and they had to keep their hair long and 
wear makeup during games. Further¬ 
more, they were outfitted in a mini- 
skirted uniform that made sliding into 
base very painful. Westerman declared 
"You got out there and they wanted you 
to look so feminine, but they also 
wanted you to play like men. They 
wanted you to be as skilled as the men 
were. Well.. .you're sweatin' behind a 
[catcher's] mask; your eye shadow is 
running down your face, and your 
lipstick is yucky." Needless to say, 
Hutchison and Westerman have little 
pity for the more luxurious careers of to¬ 
day's professional athletes. As Hutchi¬ 
son expressed, "They [professional 
athletes] get a hangnail and they're out 
for a month." 

By 1954, the League's final year, attend¬ 
ance had dwindled. The troops were 
home, including the male professional 
players; rationing was over, and the 
country was booming. People found 
new forms of entertainment such as 
television. Westerman stated, "Things 
went down hill by 1952. You had to wait a 
week to get your paycheck, because 
things were just slow." 

Westerman and Hutchison went on with 
their lives in Kenosha, Wisconsin, rais¬ 
ing families, enjoying friendships, and 
participating in baseball and other ac¬ 
tivities. Then, in the early eighties, one 
of the former players put together a 
newsletter for all the AAGBL's par¬ 
ticipants. Their first reunion occurred in 












Baseball cards printed recently for baseball players, Joyce Hill and Anna May Hutchison. The cards list the 
players'statistics on the back. Cards courtesy of the players. 


1982, and, in 1988, the AAGBL was 
recognized in the Baseball Hall of Fame 
in Cooperstown, New York. Next came 
Penny Marshall's film A League of Their 
Own , in which both Hutchison and 
Westerman appeared. It was around this 
time that the two women became inun¬ 
dated with requests for appearances 
and interviews. Today, their schedules 
are filled with interviews for 
newspapers, magazines, and books, as 
well as appearances at museums, Rotary 
Clubs, baseball games, and schools. 

Using their positions as respected 
female athletes, Westerman and Hut¬ 
chison make a concerted effort to ad¬ 
vocate women's athletics by supporting 
the women of a new league, the 
Women's Professional Fast Pitch League. 
Westerman realizes that "it's so hard to 
get people to support women's 
athletics." 

The stories shared by Hutchison and 
Westerman provide an insight into 
women's roles in twentieth century 
America and the past, present, and 
future of women in baseball. Anna May 
Hutchison claims, "There will never be 
another league like the All-American 
Cirl's Baseball League," and perhaps she 
is correct. □ 


Mila Gomez is the Graduate Intern at 
the Lake County Museum. She spends 
two days a week in the Curt Teich 
Archives researching, inventorying, and 
helping to manage the collection. She 
recently received her Master's Degree 
in Art History at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 


NOTES 

1. Barbara Gregorich, Women at Play: 
The Story of Women in Baseball 
(Orlando: Harcourt and Brace 
Company, 1993), p. 5. 

2. Gregorich, p. 41. 

3. Gregorich, p. 84. 

4. Gregorich, p. 86. 

5. Gregorich, p. 87. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives. . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teicn Archives' com - 
puter index may be searched for 
topics related to this article: 

PORTRAITS/Sports figures 

SPORTS/Baseball 
SPORTS/Stadium, Field, Arena 
SPORTS/Team Pictures 

WOMEN/Work Force 


Thank You to All 
Our Contributors 

We would like to thank all our members 
and donors for their support of the Teich 
Archives. As the permanent collection 
continuesto grow, member contributions 
become increasingly important. The 
money raised from memberships and 
research services is used to preserve the ar¬ 
tifacts and help make this collection ac¬ 
cessible to the public through exhibits, 
publications, and increased research 
services. 

We would like to especially recognize 
the following: 

Contributing 

Fred Sharf 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Life 

John High 

New York City, New York 

Clifford Mishler, Krause Publications 
lola, Wisconsin 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer 
and author Susan Brown Nicholson, will 
grow into an endowment from which 
the Teich Archives can extract funds to 
make purchases of postcards and 
related materials for the collections. We 
would like to recognize the following: 

Memorial Acquisition Fund 
Martin j. Shapiro 
I n Memory of Jonah Shapiro 
Hamden, Connecticut □ 

Teich Archives Receives 
Grants 

The Teich Archives is the recipient of 
two grants which will help advance its 
public programs. 

The Illinois Department of Commerce 
and Community Affairs has awarded the 


Archives a $40,000.00 tourism grant to assist 
in thedevelopmen t of 2,000 sq uare feet of 
new public exhibits highlighting the riches 
of the Teich Archives and the importance 
of the postcard as art, pop culture, and 
historical document. The tourism grant 
and the Teich Archives exhibits are only 
part of a three-year $1 million project to 
completely renovate the Lake tounty 
Museum's exhibit gallery. 

The Teich Archives has also received a 
grant of $3,850.00 from Chicago's Graham 
Foundation for Advanced Studies in the 
Fine Arts. Th is grant su pports bringi ng an 
architectural historian "team" to the Ar¬ 
chives to assist in the development of 
catalog subject headings for architectu ral 
style. Currently, images of buildings in the 
collection are cataloged by use of the 
building, for example INDUSTRY, OIL/Gas 
Stations; or EDUCATIONAL BUILDING/ 
Primary School. The ability to access the 
collections by style, for example GAS STA- 
TIONS/Internationa! Style, will give 
researchers an additonal and important 
way to use the Teich Archives. The team is 
headed by Archives curator Katherine 
Hamilton-Smith and Daniel I. Vieyra, 
Associate Professor of Architecture and 
Director of the Historic Preservation 
G rad u ate Prog ram at Ke nt State U n i versity. 

Information about the progress of these 
two major projects will come forward in 
future issues of Image File. □ 

Congratulations to 
Curator 

Congratulations are in order for the 
cu rator of the Teich Archives, Katherine 
Hamilton-Smith, and her husband, Jess 
Smith. On Sunday, July 9, Katherine gave 
birth to a happy, healthy boy, Jackson 
Parker Smith, their first child. Jack was 
born on his due date— not surprising to 
anyone who knows Katherine. Katherine 
will be on her well-deserved family leave 
u ntil the middle of October. 

We wish Katherine, Jess, and Jack all the 
best! □ 




NEW VISIONS: Museums Forging the Future 

By Janet Gallimore, Director 


The following article is a summary of ac¬ 
tivities that the Lake CountyMuseum 
has undertaken with its role as a model 
in the American Association of 
Museums' (AAM) "National Research 
Demonstration Project to Expand 
Education in American Museums" 
which has been renamed , "New Vi¬ 
sions: Museums Forging the Future." 


I n 1993, the AAM put out a cal I to 
museums across the country to par¬ 
ticipate in a project to develop a model 
to assist museums in implementingthe 
ten key principles set forth in the 1991 
publication. Excellence and Equity 
Education and the Public Dimension of 
Museums" (see sidebar). A primary con¬ 
cept of Excellence and Equity is that 
education and public service are inter¬ 
related and are the responsibilities of 
the entire museum — from board 
members to maintenance staff, from 
public relations to visitor services, from 
curators to educators. The Lake County 
Museum (LCM) was chosen, along with 
eleven other museums nationwide, to 
provide insight to the national associa¬ 
tion so that a structure for change in 
museums throughout the country could 
be developed and implemented. Three 
"focus" goals were cited as priorities in 
the LCM's participation in the project: 

1. ) the need to reach a wider audience; 

2. ) documentation of Lake County 
history since the tu rn of the century, 
especially post WWII using the Teich Ar¬ 
chives to compare the cou nty to the na¬ 
tion; 3.) a more modern approach to ex¬ 
hibits interpretation including more 
comprehensive exhibits for the Teich 
Archives. 

Key accomplishments for the LCM since 
June 1993 includethe identification of 
categories for documentation of Lake 
County history in the twentieth century; 
the development and funding of a 
minority intern program; the first col¬ 
laboration with the local Hispanic com¬ 
munity for collections/program 
development; the determination of 
sources of funds for exhibit develop¬ 
ment; and the first collaboration with 
the local Native American community. 

In June 1994, the LCM convened a Com¬ 
munity Steering Committee focusing on 
exhibit interpretation. As a result, an in¬ 
terpretive self-study process was 
designed to insure that the content of 
new LCM exhibits would be meaningful 
to the community and reflect a more 
contemporary history of Lake County. In 
addition, a major exhibit featuring the 
LCM's Curt Teich Postcard Archives was 
chosen as a key element in providing the 
general public with access to these 
collections. 


In December 1994, representatives 
from the twelve museums attended 
the first "New Visions: Museums 
Forging the Future" meeting in 
Washington, DC to share experi¬ 
ences and to assist each other in 
developing tools to deal with the pro¬ 
cess of change. The strongest con¬ 
census among the group was that ex¬ 
ternal change was nearly impossible 
if internally the organization could 
not change due to pre-conceived 
ideas of what museums were "sup¬ 
posed to be." An assessment tool was 
developed which allows museums to 
determine their internal capacity for 
change based upon perceptions 
held by staff, board, volunteers, and 
community. 

Change is a difficult process. 

Museum professionals undergo 
rigorous training to become 
specialists in their craft, and for 
years, these specialties rarely crossed 
paths. Now, multi-disciplined teams 
are responsible for collections, 
public programs, and project spon¬ 
sorship. Exhibitions were once 
judged and valued by the quality and 
accuracy of the research; now, they 
are considered successful by virtue 
of the visitors they draw. Institutions 
were once judged and valued for the 
quality and importance of their col¬ 
lections. More and more, however, in¬ 
stitutions are being judged and 
valued for how well they understand 
and serve the public with their col¬ 
lections. To meet the challenge of the 
future, museums must maintain ex¬ 
cellence in their operations and pro¬ 
vide equitable services that serve a 
larger audience. 

A key challenge for the LCM is to be 
vigilant in this "New Visions" ap¬ 
proach to museum management. 
How does the Teich Archives, for ex¬ 
ample, become more accessible to 
the general public? How does this 
"national treasure" become more 
meaningful to its local community? 


In an effort to address these ques¬ 
tions, this past spring, the staff coor¬ 
dinated a temporary exhibit with an 
ambitious scheduleof public pro¬ 
grams and events using baseball as a 
theme. Not only was the topic timely, 
due to the national baseball strike 
and the uncertainty of Opening Day, 
but it also allowed the staff to weave 
issues of race, gender, and diverse 
age groups into the programming. 
The project resulted in increased at¬ 
tendance, new audiences, and much 
media publicity forthe LCM. □ 


Excellence and 
Equity Principles 

1. Assert that museums place 
education — in the broadest sense 
oftheword —atthecenterof their 
publicservice role. Assurethatthe 
commitmentto servethe public is 
clearly stated in every museum's 
mission and central to every 
museum's activities. 

2. Reflect the diversity of our 
society by establishingand main¬ 
taining the broadest possible 
public dimension forthe 
museum. 

3. Understand, develop,ex¬ 
pand, and use the learning op¬ 
portunities that museums offer 
theiraudiences. 

4. Enrich our knowledge, un¬ 
derstanding, and appreciation of 
our collections and of the variety 
of cultures and ideas they repre¬ 
sent and evoke. 

5. Assure that the interpretive 
process man ifests a variety in 
cultural and intellectual perspec¬ 
tives and reflects an appreciation 
for the diversity of museums' 
public. 

6. Engage in active, ongoi ng 
collaborative efforts with a wide 
spectrum of organizations and in¬ 
dividuals who can contribute to 
theexpansion of the museum's 
public dimension. 

7. Assess the decision-making 
processes in museums and 
develop new models that enable 
an expanded public dimension 
and a renewed commitmentto 
excellence. 

8. Achieve diversity among 
trustees, staff, and volunteers to 
assu re a breadth of perspective 
throughoutthe museum. 

9. Provide professional 
development and training for new 
and established professionals, 
trustees, and volunteers that meets 
the needs of the museum profes¬ 
sion so that museums may carry 
out their responsibility to their 
diverse public. 

10. Commit leadership and 
financial resources — individual 
museums, professional organiza¬ 
tions, and training organizations 
and u niversities — to strengthen 
the public dimension of museums. 










Teich Me Out to the Ballgame: American Baseball 
Images from the Curt Teich Postcard Archives was 
on display in the Museum gallery from April 1 
through September 15,1995. Public programs 
relating to the exhibit were aimed a t bringing in a 
new audience, especially families. In July, Family 
Night at the Museum started with baseball storytell¬ 
ing featuring Ben Rosen field (left). Rosen field began 
the evening, after requesting that the audience 
remove their hats, with a stirring rendition of the 
poem, "Casey at Bat." 
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The Family Night at the Museum continued with a 
Scavenger Hunt through the baseball exhibit (small 
photo above left). Prizes, which consisted of items 
donated by Major League teams, were awarded to all 
participants. The favored prizes of the evening were 
the Harry Carayglasses donated by the Chicago 
Cubs (above). In an effort to reach another type of 
audience, the Museum also sponsored a Sports 
Card Show. Sports card dealers and collectors from 
the area set up tables, and baseball enthusiasts 
came to buy, sell, and trade their sports cards. The 
highlight of the afternooon for baseball fans young 
and old was the special appearance of former 
Chicago Cub second baseman, Glenn Beckert. For 
over an hour, he autographed baseball cards, 
posters, pennants, photographs, and other items. 
The photo at the left shows Beckert signing the back 
of Museum volunteer, Nate Pyle's t-shirt. 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE PASTIME: Local Baseball Scores 

By Elizabeth Marston, 

Curator of Collections 


" 'Bicky' Wilkinson is the wittiest player on 
the team an d pu 11 s off so me of the q u ickest 
thinking plays in base ball."The Waukegan 
(IL) News-Sun printed this comment in 
1913 as part of their sports coverage of the 
local team, the Waukegan West Ends. 
Arthur "Bicky" Wilkinson was a natural 
athlete who worked for the Washburn and 
Moen Wire Mill in Waukegan. Lake Coun¬ 
ty has enjoyed playing baseball since it 
became popular after the Civil War. Lake 
Forest Academy organized a team that 
played its first game in 1867 against the 
Waukegan Amateurs. I n the spring of 1876, 
A.G. Spalding, owner of the Chicago White 
Sox, brought his team to Lake Forestto play 
the Academy. The score was 31 to 1 - the on 
lyAcademy run was scored byE.J. Bartlett, 
an Academy instructor. 

Local baseball teams regularly played 
against one another beginning in the 
spring of 1871. Teams like the Pioneers 
and Lake Shores of Waukegan, the Nine 
of Lake Forest Academy, the Prairie Boys 
of Libertyville,the Highlanders of 
Highland Park, the Mechanics of 
Kenosha and the University Nine of 
Evanston played each other for cham¬ 
pionship titles. Wauconda was the arch 
rival of Lake Zurich, and Grayslake 
played Monaville (Fox Lake). The 
Waukegan West Ends pitched a perfect 
game against Harvard, IL in 1909, and 
rivaled the Waukegan South Side team. 
In 1900, the Antioch Stars were so confi¬ 
dent with their playing ability that they 
challenged any team to play them. 

By the 1890s, each town had a team 
organized into a club that played a cir¬ 
cuit of other teams. The Grayslake 
Baseball Club became the Grayslake 
Athletics around 1907. They reorganized 
in 1928 to join the Lake County Amateur 



Arthur "Bicky” Wilkinson and his dog. "Bicky” was 
a natural athlete, and played for the Waukegan West 
Ends until 1916 when he severely injured his foot in 
an accident at the Washburn and Moen Wire Mill 
where he worked. Lake County Museum Regional 
History Archives. Ca. 1922. 

League and in the 1930s the team was 
known as the Merchants. This evolution¬ 
ary pattern of pickup games organized 
into clubs and then leagues followed the 
national trend for the development of 
baseball. 

Besides being an athletic sport, baseball 
was also good entertainment. Most 
towns organized special games between 
different groups of men. With morale 
low during the Panic of 1873, a period of 
acute economic stress, the Mayor of 
Highland Park organized a baseball 
team to lift everyone's spirits. The 
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Photographic postcard of an exciting baseball game at Johnson's Resort on Bluff Lake, Antioch, Illinois. 
8 Lake County Museum Regional History Archives. Ca. 1914. 


Highland Park newspaper stated, 
"Members of the new Highlander 
Baseball Club presented a fine ap¬ 
pearance but they did not attend to 
business and were defeated by the 
Beebe Nine." As early as 1905 in 
Grayslake, the "professionals" played 
against the "businessmen," and the 
"marrieds" competed against the 
"singles." 1 n 1920s Lake Forest, a series of 
baseball games were organized between 
the local men who commuted to work in 
Chicago, the Eight O'clock Young 
Chicago Businessmen, and men who 
held local jobs, the Market Square Team. 
"Everyone enjoyed these games, 
especially when former Mayor Henry A. 
Rumsey, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, was the umpire." 

National Little League baseball was 
established in 1940, with Lake County 
organizing teams in the early 1950s. Lake 
Zurich's first Little League season in 1954 
had 104 boys signed up for four major 
and four minor leagues. Wauconda Lit¬ 
tle League is also celebrating its fortieth 
year and now has 550 boys and girls on 
forty-four teams playing baseball and 
softball. 

Like all of us, "Bicky" Wilkinson loved 
the sport of baseball. He played into his 
30s forthe West Ends until 1916when he 
had an accidentatthe mill. An un¬ 
hitched freight car in theyard, rolling 
out of control, severely injured Bicky's 
foot. Later he continued to participate in 
baseball by coaching and managing 
both the West Ends and the wire mill 
baseball team, leading both teams to 
championship victories. □ 


Sources: 

Pioneer to Commuter: the Story of 
Highland Park, 1958. Marvyn Wittelle. 
(Singer Printing & Publishing Co., 
U.S.A.). 

Creating Chicago's North Shore, 1988. 
Michael H. Ebner. (The University of 
Chicago Press, IL). 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives. . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teicn Archives' com - 
puter index may be searched for 
topics related to this article: 

PORTRAITS/Sports figures 

SPORTS/Baseball 
SPORTS/Stadium, Field, Arena 
SPORTS/Team Pictures 








CATALOGING NOTES 

By Christine Pyle, Assistant Curator 


"Notes from the Research Desk"and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of \ mage File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to 
materials in the Teich Archives. 


Donations continue to arrive at the 
Teich Archives almost daily, and while 
not all the postcards are added to the 
collection, each postcard is considered 
individually. If a card is a Teich or 
V.O.Hammon postcard, the files are 
checked to make sure there are at least 
three cards in excellent condition; if not, 
the card is accepted. Other collections 
are reviewed with different criteria in 
mind. This criteria includes: the poten¬ 
tial use of the images by researchers; the 
type of card, such as real photo post¬ 
cards which neither the Teich Company 
nor the V.O.Hammon Company produc¬ 
ed; and in a few cases, a card is kept 
because of the story the message tells 
about the image on the front. 

The thousands of postcards that have 
been donated to the Teich Archives over 
the last three years have required many 
additions and changes to the Subject 
Heading List. These changes to the list 
of major and minor subject categories 
have been highlighted in other issues of 
Image File , but it should be noted that 
changes have also occurred to the 
cataloging program. Researchers, 
historians, collectors, and other users 
requesting a computer printout will 
notice the three fields that have been 
added to the program to provide more 
information about the postcard. These 
fields - Message, Relevant to View, and 
Real Photo - reflect the types of post¬ 
cards that are currently being accepted 


into the permanent collection. The 
Message field shows whether or not 
there is a message written on the 
postcard; Relevant to View is a "Yes" or 
"No" field that will tell whether or not 
the message is related to the picture on 
the front of the card. If the card is a real 
photo card, there will be a "Yes" in the 
corresponding field. 

None of the postcards from the Teich 
Company are real photo postcards, nor 
have they ever been used by an in¬ 
dividual. They are in pristine condition 
with no messages written on them, and 
therefore, the three new fields were not 
needed when cataloging began in 1984. 
Cataloging has been completed on the 
V.O.Hammon and Leonie De Angelis col¬ 
lections, and as cataloger JerieTallman 
will attest, reading the message can be a 
challenge, albeit a fun challenge at 
times. Quite a few cards are written in 
foreign languages, and some that are 
written in English may as well be 
written in a foreign language. Jerie's 
task is to catalog each image according 
to the cataloging (or production) 
number, the major and minor subject, 
the location, and finally, to read the 
message and determine if it is pertinent 
to the view. 

Jerie has kept a fist of some of the more 
interesting messages she has come 
across. Many of the messages discuss 
the hobby of postcard collecting, but 
only one postcard began a postcard 
shower for "Mother Ellen's birthday an¬ 
niversary." The card was sent from 
Evanston, Illinois on February 20,1910. 
Other messages drop names of the 
famous people who will beattending 
the same event as the writerwhile 
another simply contains a "TO DO" list. 





Back of a postcard starting a postcard shower for 
Mother Ellen's birthday anniversary sent February 20, 
1910. Often the message on the card is more interesting 
than the picture on the front. The frontofthiscard pic¬ 
tures one lone sailboat with the title , "Moonlight on 
Lake Michigan." Curt Teich Archives V0504C. 


Many of the messages were written 
nearly a century ago, and it is doubtful 
that any of the authors thought their 
message would be read and considered 
important by someone in the year 1995. 
It makes me think we should all write a 
little neater when we send postcards to¬ 
day — it just might make someone's job 
easier in the future. □ 



Mi 


P 


LUvci 


Photographic postcard of "II Duce," Benito Mussolini taken in 1922. An important addition to the permanent collection not only for the portrait of Mussolini, but also for the 
information on the back of the card. The message side of the card describes Mussolini as having "a strong face, but not the brutal one some caricatures make of it." The 
message also refers to his schooling and states, "He is a a great student of History, Political Economy & Languages. Of these last he speaks four - and at 38 he is leading Europe 
some say - The World." Curt Teich Archives. 
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INDICIA 


Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an an¬ 
notated "booklist" of recent publica¬ 
tions and exhibitions in which Teich 
Archives images appear. 

□ Watson, Larry. Montana 1948. New 
York: Washington Square Press and 
Pocketbooks, 1995.175 pages. ISBN 
0-671-50703-6 pbk. 



A novel about the events of a small -town 
summer which forever alter twelve- 
year-old David Hayden's view of his 
family; his self-effacing father, a sheriff 
who never wears his badge; his clear¬ 
sighted mother; his uncle, a charming 
war hero and respected doctor; and the 
Hayden's lively, statuesque Sioux 
housekeeper, Marie Little Soldier, 
whose revelations are at the heart of 
this story. 

David Huddle, 1993 National Fiction 
Prize judge calls Montana 1948, "Part 
family memoir, part psychological 
drama, part historical adventure tale, 
part elegy to a place and a lost way of 
life. This story makes you turn its pages 
as fast as your favorite detective novtel, 
but when you finish it, you have receiv¬ 
ed gifts of permanent value — an ap¬ 
preciation of the moral complexity of 
our history, a refined sense of our 
weakness and our strength, and a pro¬ 
foundly improved understanding of the 
American character." 

Montana 1948 is the winner of the 
Milkweed National Fiction Prize and 
was named one of the Best Books of 
1993 by both Library Journal and 
Booklist. 

The cover of the paperback edition and 
the book-on-tape version features a 
1940s Montana street scene postcard 
10 from the Teich Archives. 


□ Route 66. Brochure/booklet for the 
Weyerhaeuser Paper Company, 1995. 
Designed by Sibley/Peteet Design of 
Dallas and Austin, TX. 18 pages, fully 
illustrated. 

Route 66 is volume three of American 
Artifacts , Weyerhaeuser's continuing 
series in celebration of America's 
creative spirit, The series is meant to 
highlight different Weyerhaeuser 
papers as well as tell the story of 
American culture. Route66 isa lavishly 
and inventively illustrated book about 
the road wh ich has become an icon of 
American free-spirited independence. 

Eight Teich Archives postcard images 
are used in the book, including cafes, 
drive-ins, motels, and a "Texas Cowboy 
Riding Jack Rabbit." 

□ Isenberg, Alison. Downtown 
Democracy: Rebuilding Main Street 
Ideals in the Twentieth-Century 
American City. Ph.D dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania. 1995. 

Postcards are the core of a chapter in 
this dissertation — thechapterentitled 
" A Well-Nigh Perfect Record of Place': 
Postcard Representations of Main 
Street, U.S.A., 1905-1920." The author of 
thedissertation,Alison Isenberg, isan 
assistant professor of history at Florida 
International University in Miami. 

She spoke on the subject of her 
dissertation, and using postcards to 
illustrate her presentation, entitled 
"Envisioning Main Street America, 
1900-1945" at the Society for Ameri¬ 
can City and Regional Planning 
History Conference in Knoxville, 
Tennessee in October 1995. 

□ Driving Passion: American's Love Affair 
with the Car. Documentaryfilm. Turner 
Original Productions in cooperation 
with WG B H / Boston. 



Driving Passion, a four-hour documen¬ 
tary narrated by Richard Crenna, 
chronicles the automobile from its 
humble beginnings to its existence to¬ 
day as a necessity of contemporary life. 
Driving Passion utilizes archival 
footage, still photographs, motion pic- 
ture footage, personal archives and 
interviews to tell the stories of people 
like: the brilliant and mercurial General 
Motors design chief Harley Earl; Alice 
Ramsey, who in 1909 became the first 
women to drive across the United 
States in an automobile; and Henry 
Ford, who put Americaon wheels with 
his Model T, what he called the car "for 
the great multitudes." The program 
uses the town of Oregon, Illinois as a 
model to illustrate how comm unities 
across the cou ntry were forever 
changed by the advent of the car. 

Two Teich Archives postcards are used 
in the documentary: the giant duck in 
Blackduck, Minnesota; and Lucy the 
Elephant Hotel in Margate, New Jersey. 



Replica of Paul Bunyan's Giant Black Duck located in BlackduckMinnesota, the nesting area of the Black 
Mallard. Curt Teich Archives 6CK2792.1956. 












Advertising postcard for Alka Seltzer, Miles 

Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. Curt Teich 

Archives 8CK2168.1956. 

□ Community Nursing Service West 
1994 Annual Report Community 
Nursing Service West, Oak Park, IL. 
Designed byJudi Jendras Graphic 
Design, Berwyn, IL. Eleven pages, il¬ 
lustrated in black and white. 

Community Nursing Service West is 
a volunteer not-for-profit home care 
agency composed of three basic ser¬ 
vices: home health, hospice, and 
supportive care. 

The 1994Annual Report focuses on 
forty years of the history of home life 
as it relates to the health care in¬ 
dustry, including looks at the size 
and number of households, women 
in the work force, and technology 
within the home as well as reports on 
trends in outpatient visits, heart 
disease, cancer, AIDS, and 
Alzheimer's Disease. 

Pour 1950s Teich Archives images are 
used in the report, including: Speedy 
the Alka-Seltzer Man; Seniar's Little 
Pink Pills; an image of a family eating 
take-out food in front of a TV.; and 
"Suzy Homemaker" taking a pine¬ 
apple upside-down cake out of the 
oven. 

□ "Are We There Yet? Vacationing in 
America" exhibit at the National 
Postal Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC through 
February 23,1996. 

"Are We There Yet? Vacationing in 
America" features postcards from 
America's most popular and offbeat 
tourist attractions. Fifty postcards 
dating from the early 1900s to today 
are used to celebrate tourist destina¬ 
tions which have become an integral 
part of the American family car vaca¬ 
tion, including festivals and theme 
parks, landscapes and natural 


wonders, animal farms, and the 
places that boast of the "biggest," the 
"oldest," or the "smallest." 

"The family car vacation is a vivid 
memory for millions of Americans," 
says Nancy Pope, curator of the 
exhibition. "Postcards preserve 
and share memories from these 
trips. No site was too small, too 
remote, or too obscure to produce 
a postcard. Even the oddest, tiniest 
spot representing little more than 
one individual's personal vision, 
achieve some measure of immortality 
through a postcard." 

Five Teich Archives postcards are on 
loanfortheexhibition, including: the 


cement dino-sculptures at Dinosaur 
Park in Rapid City, SD; a woman 
feeding her "pet" at the Los Angeles 
Alligator Farm; the "Original Bottle 
House" in Clark County, NV; the 
"Largest Totem Pole in the World" in 
Tacoma, WA; and a man pushing a 
wheelbarrow full of eggs at the Cawston 
Ostrich Farm in Pasadena, CA. 

The National Postal Museum houses 
and displays the nation's postal history 
and philatelic collections. Located at 2 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.E., in the 
Washington City Post Office Building on 
Capitol Hill (next to Union Station), the 
Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Admission is free. □ 



Picture Postcard Turns 100 


Celebrate the 100th anniversary of the picture postcard by purchasing 
this beautiful full-color poster, suitable for framing, that features a 
sampling of images from the Curt Teich Archives. 

26" x23" $12.50 each includes postage. Members $11.50. 


Name- Phone number_ 

Address__ 

Member No._ 

Quantity-- Amount enclosed $ 

Make checks payable to: Lake County Forest Preserves. Mail to: 

Poster, Teich Postcard Archives, Lake County Museum, 

27277 Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, IL 60084. 








The Museum is located aboul 40 miles northwest of Chicago in 
the Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (708) 526-8638. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in 
Chicago from 18% to 19/4 as a printer of 
postcards, advertising pamphlets and 
brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other 
printed items, the company eventually 
became the largest volume producer of 
postcards in the world. Over the span of 76 
years of business, Teich saved copies of 
everything his firm printed, including most 
of the original photographic layout work. In 
this way he established an industrial ar¬ 
chives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the 
history of twentieth century America. 

IMAGE FILE is published quarterly by the 
Lake County Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to North American twentieth century 
culture. Articles, review essays, and news 
items will be considered for publication. 
Guidelines for submission of articles are 
available upon request by writing to the 
Publications Editor, Lake County Museum, 
Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on 
manuscripts will be rendered within four 
weeks of submission. Offers to review 
books or suggestions of books to review are 
welcomed. 

Janet Gallimore, Museum Director 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File, 1994-5 

Debra Gust, Researcher 

Jerie Tallman, Cataloged Data Entry 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Archives. 

The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
(708) 526-8638 
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